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CAMEROONS — THE OUTLOOK 


pao plebiscites over, their results confirmed by 
the U.N., the problems of the Cameroons are 
by no means at an end. No doubt the Northern 
Cameroons will settle down in time as a separate 
district within Northern Nigeria, despite the angry 
protestations of Mr. Ahidjo, Prime Minister of the 
Cameroun Republic. Mr. Ahidjo’s concern 
arises not only from his disappointment at the 
failure to re-unite the whole of the former German 
Kamerun; but also from the fact that his own 
party derives its support largely from. the Muslim 
peoples in the hinterland. Thus in gaining the 
association of the South without that of the North 
his own party loses ground relative to its 
opponents. 

But the most serious problems will arise in the 
South. Very broadly, there are three main polit- 
ical forces operating there. Mr. Ahidjo heads a 
conservative coalition of parties and groups in the 
Cameroun Republic. In the Southern Cameroons, 
Mr. Foncha, the present Prime Minister, leads a 
party which unites two main elements: the con- 
servatives, and the tribes in the east of the terri- 
tory which have natural affilations with the people 
of the Republic. Thus Mr. Ahidjo and Mr. 
Foncha have a broadly similar political outlook, 
and could work reasonably well together. 

Secondly there is Dr. E. M. L. Endeley’s party, 
now in opposition in the Southern Cameroons. 
Having failed in its advocacy of a return to the 
link with Nigeria, the future of this party, which 
unites most of the western tribes and groups, is 
~ uncertain. The vote in favour of unification with 
the Republic was higher than Dr. Endeley ex- 
pected. He has therefore accepted the decision 
as irreversible and intends to try and make com- 
mon cause with Mr. Foncha in negotiations with 
the Republic. He is particularly concerned to 
make certain that the Southern Cameroons should 
not be totally absorbed in, or ‘ swamped’ by, the 


Republic, that its present institutions and territor- 
ial representation should be as little disrupted as 
possible, and that it should not lose altogether its 
inherited British character. 


Thirdly, the One-Kamerun (O.K.) party in the 
Southern Cameroons is idealogically, though not 
formally, linked with the main radical opposition 
party in the Republic, the Union des Populations 
Camerounaises (U.P.C.). It is the militant wing 
of the U.P.C. which, under the late Dr. Felix 
Moumie, has been responsible for the chronic 
terrorist activity in the Republic. Though there 
are signs now that the terrorism is diminishing 
since Dr. Moumie’s death, and though the O.K. 
party was associated with Mr. Ahidjo during the 
plebiscite, the radical U.P.C.-O.K. connection 
could give a new united government a lot of 
trouble. Both demand a unitary constitution; and 
both of them have called for a national convention 
of all parties to determine the constitution followed 
by elections, before October Ist when the uni- 
fication is due to take place officially. This is a 
reasonable democratic demand. But Mr. Foncha 
and Mr. Ahidjo will almost certainly prefer 
bilateral negotiations between themselves about 
the new relationship. 


Superimposed on all this potential dissension 
is the fact that neither Mr. Foncha nor Mr. Ahidjo 
appear to have any very clear idea of what kind 
of association they would like. There has been 
virtually no public discussion about currency, 
legal systems, or language, all of which differ in 
the two territories; and only one brief joint com- 
munique announced a general preference for a 


* federal form of government outside both the Com- 


monwealth and the Communaute. It will be 
something of a miracle if the future is very much 
clearer by October Ist, when Britain relinquishes 
trusteeship and unification is effected. eek 


KENYA 


Wi! the deadlock broken and a government 
formed, Kenya’s political engine is grinding 
forward once more slowly, uncertainly, with ob- 
vious difficulty, but accompanied by rejoicings on 
the part if the British government. Mr. Ngala of 
the Kenya African Democratic Union, having 
decided to take office, is now faced with the con- 
sequences of a bold but unsuccessful gamble. 
He almost succeeded, if not in splitting the present 
Opposition majority party, the Kenya African 
National Union, then at least in attracting some 
of its Lego members into his government. But 
the temporary danger to its solidarity has for the 
moment at least united KANU as seldom before. 

On its other flank, KADU is faced with the 
Kenya coalition, whose mood at present is also 
more belligerently militant than ever before. 
A meeting of settlers early in May threatened a 
retaliatory ‘scorched earth’ desertion of Kenya 
unless their demands for a land compensation 
scheme were met by the British government. 
Isolated outbreaks of violence, including the tragic 
killing of a farmer’s wife, have heightened the 
tension, despite the African political parties’ con- 
demnation of them. Settler ‘ representations’ are 
favourably received by that small body of in- 
fluential senior civil servants whose memories of 
Mau Mau constitute their chief criteria for policy 
making, but who are still regarded by the British 
government as indispensable to Kenya’s future. 

With such militant, strong opposition from both 
sides KADU will be lucky not to be crushed in 
between, and even luckier to be able to run a 
stable and decisive government: a government 
with the authority to take the coherent decisions 
necessary to revive confidence in Kenya. Two 
fundamental sets of decisions must be taken with- 
in the next few months. First, an authoritive, 
far-reaching policy for land settlement and the 
financing of land reform will inevitably make the 
government unpopular in several quarters. It is 
all the more regretable that the government which 
will have to take those decisions does not com- 
mand the stable majority support it will need. 

Second, there is the question of the East African 
High Commission, now being re-organised in the 
light of Tanganyika’s independence and_ the 
Raisman Report. Now is the time for majority 
governments in all four prospective constituent 
parts of a possible federation to come together 
and reconstitute the Commission in such a way 
that it would develop naturally as the basis for a 
federation. Again, Mr. Ngala’s government lacks 
the decisive authority to enter discussions with 
confidence. 

The Government’s first political task will be to 
secure the release of Kenyatta and thus to take the 
sting out of KANU’s opposition. Mr. Ngala and 
his colleagues are confident they can do so in the 
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very near future. Even so, it will be doubtful 
whether Kenyatta will join the government while 
KANU remains in opposition. ‘The first economic 
task will be to make visibly effective use of the 
£184m. which the British government has promised 
for capital development and recurrent expenditure 
in 1961-62. In both these tasks the government’s 
chief advantage derives from Whitehall’s gratitude 
and relief at the apparent end of the deadlock. 


GHANA 


WE publish in this issue the main points 
front Or. Nkrumah’s dawn broadcast to the 
nation on April 8. The last section in particular 
deserves comment. The total integration of the 
T.U.C., the United Farmers’ Council, the Co- 
operative Council and the Council of Women 
into the governing Convention People’s Party 
(C.P.P.), marks a significant departure from Par- 
liamentary democracy as we know it in Europe. 
If that statement sounds harsh or sweeping, it 
should be said immediately that Dr. Nkrumah 
himself would be the last to deny that this is: so. 
For many years he has propounded the theory 
that ‘African socialist ’ or ‘ centralised ’ democracy 
is more suitable to Africa than the two-party or 
multi-party parliamentary systems of Europe. 


The new National Assembly in Accra is de- 
signed to illustrate the new structure of democracy 
‘centralised’ in one party. M.P’s. are seated in 
a horseshoe-shaped chamber with no distinction 
between government and opposition benches. The 
theory is that the people choose their representa- 
tives at constituency level, and M.P’s. are then 
free to oppose or support the Cabinet on each 
issue as it arises. Ideally, all of them should sub- 
scribe to the C.P.P. even though they will not all 
accept its programme in foto. 


This is in fact the theory under which the 
Soviets operate in the U.S.S.R. But no-one should 
be deluded by this comparison. Dr. Nkrumah 
is no communist—he is not even a Marxist. But 
he regards himself as a revolutionary, and the 
form of government he has established as a revolu- 
tionary form necessary for his immediate pur- 
poses. These are the ‘total liberation of Africa,’ 
and the technical transformation at home. He is 
convinced that these aims*can be achieved only 
by channelling Ghana’s national consciousness in- 
to a single, though flexible, political party; and 
that a political division into two warring parties 
is wasteful of legislative resources and energy. 


This should be respected as a sincere attempt at 
introducing meaningful forms of democracy into 
Africa. But we remain to be convinced that he 
has chosen correctly. It is not immediately 
obvious why the purposes of Pan-Africanism can- 
not be achieved unless every Ghanaian is a mem- 
ber of the C.P.P. (It should be remembered that 


both the T.U.C. and the Co-operative Council 
have a legally established closed shop). As for 
the * technical revolution,” we are not convinced 
that it would be any less rapid if members of 
these popular organisations and pressure groups 
were to remain outside the structure of the state 
—for “ the state,” Dr. Nkrumah has said, ‘ is the 
C.P.P.” Even assuming that economic develop- 
ment has a higher priority than democratic re- 
finements in Ghana today we cannot see the neces- 
sity for depriving individual members of these 
bodies of the right to choose their political affilia- 
tions. It is as yet perhaps too early to judge with 
certainty, but we are bound to record our ap- 
prehension. 


ONWARD MARCH THE GAMBIA 


O place escapes the winds of change in Africa, 
not even the Gambia. Often termed a 
geographical monstrosity, the Gambia is a narrow 
strip ten miles wide on either bank of the great 
Gambia river which follows its windings for 250 
miles into the deep French-speaking hinterland. 
By all laws of tribal distribution, natural lines of 
communications and so on it should be a part of 
Senegal. Is this to be its future? 

Certainly dissatisfaction with the colonial regime 
is mounting as the Gambia Chiefs’ Conference in 
February showed. This usually conservative 
gathering had many criticisms to offer about the 
Oil Seed Marketing Board, tractor ploughing fees, 
Yundum Airport, better ferry services, more wells 
and a host of other things. Equally significant 
but more dangerous was the Gambia Workers’ 
Union general strike which paralysed Bathurst 
during January. The wage claims of 9s. 6d. per 
day could not be termed immoderate, but the 
police used tear gas to dispel an angry mob. On 
top of this the government have been unduly tardy 
in implementing the findings of the official Panda- 
Lewis Industrial Commission of almost twelve 
months ago which had been accepted by all parties 
concerned. 

After months of involved discussions Governor 
Sir Edward Windley has finally appointed a new 
Executive Council. In the elections of April 1960, 
12 members had been returned from the Pro- 
tectorate, 7 from the Colony and 8 were elected 
by the Chiefs, making 27 in all in the Legislative 
Council. Since then many people up-country 
have lost faith in the Protectorates Peoples Party 
led by David Jawara. This left open the choice 
of Chief Minister. One candidate was Pierre 
N’jie popular and successful young Bathurst bar- 
rister, who leads the United Party. The U.P draws 
ifs strength from the Colony, and has expressed 
extreme dissatisfaction with the undemocratic 
nature of the constitution. The other main can- 
didate was Chief Omar M’Baki, young progressive 
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and hard-working Minister, favourite of the Pro- 
tectorate Chiefs, who could not however 
command sufficient support. 

The dilemma was resolved by the choice of 
Pierre N’jie whom the Chiefs of the Protectorate 
were prepared to accept as second best; and Chief 
M’Baki has declared himself happy to work with 
N’jie. At the moment the future of the Gambia 
therefore rests largely upon N’jie, who has cour- 
ageously defied the Government in the past and 
even gave up a Ministry under the former 
Governor, Wynn-Jones. 

Fresh constitutional talks have repeatedly been 
held between the Governor and all the parties. The 
Chiefs must come to terms with the new forces on 
the coast, or they will steadily fade from the politi- 
cal scene. Even so, it may be difficult to establish 
a two-party system. Perhaps most important, this 
poverty-stricken, isolated territory, which suffers 
from past neglect and the /aisser-faire policies of 
the Colonial Office, must sooner or later associate 
itself with Senegal. Already high level meetings 
have been held, and committees of experts are 
sitting to examine such problems as communica- 
tions and rational economic development. 


WEST INDIES CONFERENCE 


es question mark hanging over West Indian 
Federation from the outset has been whether 
the unit territories can modify their insular habits 
sufficiently to give the joint enterprise fair oppor- 
tunity to justify itself. After three years of 
Federation, the question mark remains. Even 
now, with the final preparations for sovereign 
status under way, it is still not possible to say that 
these ten island territories in the Caribbean are 
moving towards a_ strong, central governmen! 
which would dominate their internal affairs and 
give them a respected single voice externally. 

Before coming to London at the end of May 
for the current talks with the United Kingdom 
Government, West Indian leaders spent over a 
fortnight in Trinidad trying to settle outstanding 
problems relating to representation at the centre, 
customs union, Federal finance and the general 
scope of Federal powers. One result of their de- 
liberations was a decision that the units should 
retain individual control over local development 
and tax legislation. The central government 
would thus appear again thwarted in its ambition 
to establish direct contact with the sources of 
economic and financial power, and it seems that 
the essential weakness which has beset the 
Federal authority from the outset will persist into 
independence. 

Will this weakness, if not corrected at some 
time or the other, wreck the Federation in the 
end? The total population of the islands is about 
3m. They are poor by the better Western 
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standards. It is reasonable to believe that their 
one hope of a substantial future is to pool their 
resources, streamline their administrations into a 
communal whole and submit to an overall de- 
velopment policy which would eliminate wast- 
age and ensure co-ordination in their economic 
growth. It is reasonable also to argue that if 
tney do not make this kind of radical break with 
their past, its unwanted features are likely to 
continue into their future. 

The difficulty all along has been that the West 
Indies are not virgin soil, politically or economic- 
ally. As British colonies, they existed in isolation 
from cach other and even when the post-war 
discussions about Federation began in earnest, 
their economic planning continued to be conduc- 
ted ci a strictly local basis. So strong, indeed, 
was the tradition of individualism that it was 
necessary to promise each unit sovereignty on its 
own if need be, when colonial liberation became 
the fashion in the nineteen-forties. 

But habit is not the only barrier to the full 
co-ordination which Federation should imply. 
There are sound practical reasons why Jamaica, 
the largest territory with more than half the 
Federal population, should wish to go slow over 
a customs union and should be reluctant to per- 
mit Federal Government influences on its local 
development programme. Both Trinidad, the 
wealthiest island with a much larger population 
than any of the remaining territories, and Jamaica, 
are rightly concerned with the possible financial 
burden they face when British Treasury grants 
to some of the other islands cease. Moreover, 
Federation has entailed increased administration 
costs and independence will add to these. The 
princival territories, therefore, have cause fer 
diffidence in incurring any more Federal respon- 
sibilities than is absolutely necessary and in yeild- 
ing authority over their means of livelihood. 

Can the Federation succeed despite the pull 
of tredition against it and the practical difficulties 
of geographical separation? There are two good 
reasons for optimism. The first is that the 
Federation is in being and such a crude flouting 
of British Carribbean custom would not be 
possible without a very powerful organic com- 
pulsion. West Indians are aware of the potential 
advantages of union, even while they chafe against 
its unaccustomed bonds. Secondly, the Federa- 
tion has an obvious international service to per- 
-form in contributing to the political stability and 
economic well-being of its neighbourhood. This 
consideration is of particular importance today 
and it is obviously as a group that the British 
islands can play their most emphatic role. 

The immediate issue is whether the Federation 
can keep going while the old habit of isolationism 
dies away and the current local develonment 
programmes reach and pass their peaks. At the 


moment, the indications are that the balance 
which West Indian statesmen are now trying to 
reach would give their Federation an effective 
political voice in regional affairs, while preserv- 
ing unit freedom of manoeuvre in the economic 
field. Yhey may be attempting a conjuring trick, 
but that is no reason for predicting their failure. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 

NEASE grows in the Rhodesias pending the 

outcome of the Lusaka constitutional talks 
and next month’s referendum in Southern 
Rhodesia. In some parts of Northern Rhodesia 
a cold war is being waged by district officials 
against the United National Independence Party 
(UNIP). Bans have been placed on Kenneth 
Kaunda’s entry into certain areas; and UNIP 
supporters have been given draconian prison sen- 
tences for technical offences, such as visiting 
relatives in the reserves without a permit. This © 
is clearly contrary to Mr. Macleod’s policy of 
seeking good relations with UNIP. But lower- 
level colonial officials are apt to ignore high-level 
policy unless their Governor enforces a clear 
directive. : 

In Southern Rhodesia likewise a state of semi- 
warfare exists between sections of the Admini- 
stration and the National Democratic Party. 
Mr. Nkala, the deputy secretary-general of the 
party, has been arrested. In many rural districts 
Native Commissioners have been preventing 
meetings of the NDP by the device of stipulating 
astronomic insurance payments “against dis- 
turbances”’—far beyond the resources of a 
political party. When the NDP appealed to the 
Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister against this 
indirect banning he promised to look into their 
complaints, but apparently has done nothing to 
meet them. 

However, Sir Edgar Whitehead has found it wise 
to give ground before African rural resentment 
against the way land re-allocation and cattle de- 
stocking are being enforced under the Land 
Husbandry Act. Hundreds of Africans have been 
arrested for defiance in the rural areas; but the 
Government has ordered Native Commissioners 
to slow down or even stop enforcing land re-alloca- 
tion where resistance is too great. The discontent 
in the South Rhodesian countryside is inseparable 
from awakening national feeling. Sir Edgar 
Whitehead and his colleagues are poised between 
repression of Africian nationalism and the idea 
of coming to terms with it. They will soon have 
to make a coherent choice. 

No one pretends that this will be easy. The 
formation of a new white political party to draw 
U.F.P. support to the right, just after the N.D.P.’s 
walk-ont from the constitution talks in Salisbury, 
symbolises the tightrope which Sir Edgar walks. 
Tt is a situation of his own party’s making. 


ANGOLA 


ARLY this month the Portuguese authorities 
announced plans for a total war of extermina- 
tion against Africans in the northern districts of 
Angola. The announcement followed news of two 
Africans being lynched in the capital of Luanda; 
and the shooting of 33 more by Portuguese troops 
in the course of a raid on the African township. 
Here is a short summary of the events in Angola 
which have appeared in the press over the last 
fifteen months to the beginning of May. 


January, 1960: The Union of the Peoples of 
Angola (UPA), which had been formed in 1953 in 
the northern districts, was reported to have distri- 
buted leaflets calling for resistance to the Portu- 
guese. 


March-July, 1960: The authorities reported ‘a 
state of insurrection’ on the south-west African 
borders. Troops and planes concentrated in this 
area and the borders of the Central African Federa- 
tion and the Congo. 800 new troops arrived in 
Angola from Portugal. In a spate of police and 
troop activity, unofficial reports quoted 30 Africans 
killed and 200 injured after demonstrations at Bengo 
and Icolo, two villages near Luanda. These and 
other villages were reported destroyed. The authori- 
ties cited 52 arrests. Casualties were not specified. 

September, 1960: More troops were sent to An- 
gola where, in common with Mozambique, a unified 
military command was set up. The UPA claimed 
that its adherants were being arrested and shot. 


Throughout 1960, too, there were sporadic reports 
of a trial for conspiracy of 57 people, including 
seven Europeans, which had been set for March 7th. 
Repeatedly postponed, the trial eventually started on 
July 25th, though the Portuguese lawyer engaged to 
defend the accused had been refused permission to 
leave Portugal the previous day. In September the 
seven Europeans were sentenced. At the end of 
November a Lisbon court ordered retrials for six 
of them on the grounds that the sentences imposed 
were not consonant with the gravity of the charges 
against them. In December, 20 of the remaining 
50 (all Africans) were sentenced to from three to 
ten years imprisonment. Of the other 30 little has 
been heard. 


February, 1961: Africans attacked a military 
prison on the 3rd, killing seven soldiers. At the 
funeral 24 more people were officially reported dead 
following indiscriminate and panic-striken violence 
on the part of Europeans, Africans and police. In 
the following week censorship was imposed, there 
were wild rumours of arrests and secret trials, four 
journalists were expelled and another wounded by 
gunfire. 

- The four days February 12th-16th saw several 
‘suicide attacks’ as hundreds of Africans stormed 
prisons and military establishments to be “mown 
down by a hail of bullets’. Lusitania, the Portu- 
guese news agency reported, ‘more than 70 deaths 
in a week’, and ‘more than a hundred suspects’ 
rounded up. A civil air-lift from Portugal began 


‘tioned in Lisbon as troopships. 


bringing more troops to Angola and taking women 
and children home. 


_ March, 1961: *Inter-tribal’ fighting was reported 
in North-east Angola on the 10th. The authorities 
claimed that law and order had been restored with 
the use of troops ‘and the local populations’; but 
gave no casualty figures, ‘ owing to the tribal habit 
of hiding the dead’. Le Monde estimated on the 
15th that about 800 people, including 200 whites. 
had been arrested during the previous month. 

On March 16th large-scale concerted attacks on 
European villages and farms began in earnest. Re- 
ports of deaths filtered in slowly. At the end of 
the week Lusitania reported 150 Europeans killed ; 
a Belgian source estimated 800 deaths, including 200 
Europeans; and a French source confirmed the 
estimation of 200 Europeans killed. Over a thousand 
refugees were air-lifted to Luanda, and troops 
moved into the northern areas. 

Mr. Holden Roberto, leader of the UPA, now in 
Leopoldville, deplored the ‘extreme violence’ of 
African attacks, but described them as ‘an expres- 
sion of desperation’. He claimed that the violence 
had been sparked off when the manager of a ‘ forced 
labour’ farm was killed after opening fire on 
Africans demanding ‘ payment and better treatment °. 
He reported thousands of refugees pouring into the 
Congo, widespread retaliatory massacres, villages 
destroyed and 2,000 of his supporters being tortured 
in detention camps. He alleged also that Portu- 
guese soldiers had killed 1,500 Angolans after 
demonstrations in villages near Luanda from 21st 
to 23rd. 

In the -latter part of March the Portuguese 
Government announced ‘sweeping reforms’ for its 
overseas territories involving ‘economic, fiscal and 
administrative autonomy’. Admiral Lopes Alves 
Minister for Overseas Territories. was sent to 
Angola on the 24th. Portuguese officials reported 
“several thousand armed African rebels’ roving 
round in bands. More troops arrived in Angola ; 
and women and children were evacuated from the 
northern areas. Early in April reports were received 
of the bombing of villages by fighter planes at the 
end of March. Several Protestant missionaries were 
killed in these air attacks. 

April, 1961: At this stage the Daily Telegraph 
reporter estimated troop strength at 1,000 paratroops, 
1,500 other Portuguese troops and 7,500 Angolan 
troops. A fresh wave of attacks throughout the 
northern areas early in the month culminated in 
the total destruction of the village of Ucua on the 
12th, accompanied by the death of 13 Europeans 
and, according to official reports, ‘not more than 
100 rebels killed.’ Salazar reorganised his Cabinet, 
took over the Defence Ministry himself, dismissed 
Admiral Alves and put all army and security forces 
‘in a state of prevention’. Two liners were requisi- 
When they arrived 
in May they brought the troop strength up to 25,000. 
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INDIA AND THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIO 


(eee year the Socialist International and the 
Asian Socialist Conference in Haifa set up a 
Development Committee. Its main purpose was to 
strengthen relations between various Socialist parties 
and to extend the scope of socialist work and 
organisation in different parts of the world. A\l- 
though this might seem a very obvious aim it has 
never been properly organised before—largely 
because each socialist party has been so deeply 
involved in establishing power in its own country. 
Nevertheless it was ielt taat ideas could be pooled 
and that the older socialist parties could often help 
the newer ones. It was suggested, among other 
things, that conferences might be organised to bring 
together younger socialist leaders and find out what 
aid could be given to parties, especially in the emerg- 
ing territories. The Praja Socialist Party of India 
took the initiative and invited the Socialist Inter- 
national to send a team to India. 


I was asked by the National Executive of the 
Labour Party to be one of Britain’s representatives, 
together with David Ennals, the Secretary of the 
International Department. It was strongly felt that 
because of past associations British socialists were 
under a _ special obligation to help democratic 
socialism in India. India is the leading democratic 
nation in Asia—indeed, with her population of 
435m., the largest democracy in the world. India 
was host also to representatives of Austria, France, 
Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and Israel. 


We made an extensive and rather exhausting pre- 
liminary tour of India, covering more than 5,000 
miles. Of our first seven nights in India five were 
spent on trains! This was my first experience of 
India although I had visited Indian communities in 
East Africa. The dominant impression was the 
multitudes of people everywhere, an impression 
deepened by the sight of so many people sleeping 
in the streets at night in cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta. While we were in India the 1961 census 
figures were published. It shows an increase of no 
less than 77m. people in tie last ten years, an 
increase of 21.49 per cent. Over 70 per cent. of the 
population still live in the villages where population 
is growing probably even more rapidly than in the 
towns. — 


A Government forecast which, even making an 
optimistic allowance for some fall in the birth rate 
in 1966, estimates an increase in the rural popula- 
tion alone of 80m. in the next 20 years! Altogether 
the population now is seven million more than was 
- estimated during the preparation of the First and 
Second Five-year Plans. Already, as a consequence, 
parts of the Third Five-year Plan (1961-1966) have 
had to be revised. Both national and State authori- 
ties told us that they were in favour of birth control, 
but there seemed to be very few clinics so far estab- 
lished. Payment is offered for those who voluntarily 
undergo sterilisation, but so far as I was able to 
judge this has met with very little success. 


The rapid rise in population has obscured to a 
considerable extent the remarkable achievements of 
the First and Second Five-year Plans. There is a 
dramatic contrast between the drift of the last years 
of British administration and what has happened 
since 1951 when the First Five-year Plan began. 
Since then the national income has risen by about 
40 per cent., food grain production from 50m. to 
75m. tons per year, and it is planned to go to 100m. 
tons in the Third Plan. Fertiliser production has 
been increased sevenfold, though it is still com- 
pletely inadequate for the needs of the whole 
country. While there has been little expansion in 
the traditional jute and cotton industries, the in- 
dustrial output is up 50 per cent, coal production 
has increased from 32m. to 53m. tons annually, pig 
iron from 1.6m. to 3.4m. tons; steel from 1.4m. to 
3m. tons and bicycles by ten times. The rate of 
new investment, which in the old days was less than 
5 per cent. of the national income, is now running 
at 11 per cent. and should reach nearly 15 per cent. 
by 1966. ; 

Nevertheless, though very much has been done, 
it is clear that it is not sufficient if India is to pro- 
vide tolerable conditions and employment for her 
population. On present trends she will need to 
find 4m. to 5m. new jobs every year. Capital in- 
vestment will have to be increased to about 20 per 
cent. of the national income. Foreign aid will have 
to play a very large part. The Third Plan envisages 
£2,000m. by way of aid as compared with £780m. 
in the Second Plan. 


Political Future 


It is against these formidable economic problems 
that political possibilities must be assessed. Every- 
where the Congress Party is in power. All the 
State legislatures have Congress Chief Ministers, 
with the exception of Kerala which has a Socialist 
Chief in a coalition of all parties. Since 1937 Mr. 
Nehru has proclaimed himself a convinced socialist 
and indeed, since 1954 the Congress Party itself 
has been committed to the establishment of a 
socialist pattern of society. Of course there are 
other elements in the Congress Party that are hostile, 
but the attitude and declared official programme of 
the Congress Party make it extremely difficult for 
the Praja Socialists. They can only criticise and 
attack the performance of the Congress governments 
in Delhi and elsewhere, but not their basic principles. 

The Communist Party is fundamentally split as 
a result of the Moccow-Peking argument. Moreover. 
the Chinese occupation of Indian territory, while 
professing friendship for India, has made a deep 
mark both on the Communist Party and on the 
public. The Moscow wing was successful at the 
recent Party Conference, but there is still a strong 
pro-Chinese group and this must affect their elec- 
tion chances. Only in the conditions of appalling 
poverty in West Bengal, made worse by the large 
number of refugees from East Pakistan, and possibly 
in Kerala, are they likely to have any electoral 
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success. Nevertheless in many states Communists 
are fighting the Praja Socialists to be the main 
Opposition party. 


The Praja Socialists worked at first within the 
Congress Party as a socialist group, hoping to con- 
trol the leadership when independence came. In 
1948 they decided by a small majority that they were 
unlikely to permeate the Congress Party sufficiently 
to turn it into a socialist party. They therefore 
left and have been in opposition ever since. They 
polled about 10 per cent. of the votes in 1957, 
receiving some 17m. votes. They are served by a 
number of absolutely dedicated men in the Provinces 
who literally give their whole life to the movement. 
Unfortunately some of the leading socialists are no 
longer with them. Acharya Deva died in 1956. He 
was a much-loved figure, able to unify the whole 
movement. Dr. Lohia Jayaprakash Narayan and 
Acharya Kripalani have resigned. Asoka Mehta 
is the only national leader left. He is greatly 
respected throughout the country and by the Prime 
Minister, but carries alone a very heavy burden. 


British Co-operation 


At the seminar we considered various ways by 
which it might be possible, particularly for the 
European parties, to help the P.S.P. Very much time 
Was spent on the problems of organisation. Un- 
fortunately, the trade union movement is weak be- 
cause the vast majority of workers are peasants and 
not easily organised at all; and also because trade 
unions tend to be organised by the political parties, 
and often conflict one with another. The Co- 
Operative movement, too, while making striking 
progress, is necessarily under government influence, 
since the sovernment provided much of the original 
capital and assets and appoints and pays the salaries 
of many of the officials. 


Various proposals, which include direct assistance 
in the form of skilled personal help, will be con- 
sidered by the Socialist International. There is 
obvious need to keep socialists in India informed 
of what is happening in Western Europe and par- 
ticularly in Britain. We found time and time again 
that there was no knowledge of the problems and 
achievements of the British Labour Government or 
the attitude of the Party. Help is already being 
considered by the National Executive Committee. 


As I travelled over this vast country of more 
than a million square miles I marvelled that demo- 
cracy had—so far—been maintained and extended. 
There have been some failures—in Kerala which 
had a Communist Party government for 22 months— 
and in some city and village administrations—but 
broadly democratic systems and methods survive. 
It is my fervant wish that the socialists in Congress 
and in the P.S.P. might find a way of uniting so 
that India’s influence for peace and sanity in the 
world may grow even stronger. 


(Continued from page 5) 


By the end of April attacks were so numerous 
that the authorities reported simply ‘ various’ Euro- 
peans killed . . . ‘heavy casualties’. . . ‘villages 
razed and sacked’. . . Lusitania reported terrorists 
in control of ‘ vast areas’ in the north, centred on 
Carmona and Damba, both of which were besieged 
in the heart of the richest part of Angola. ‘The 
Sunday Times reported that in this rebel-controlled 
area “five times the size of Wales” whole villages 
were totally destroyed by the rebels and/or Portu- 
guese troops. The Daily Telegraph reporter was 
told on the 20th that ‘more than 500 Europeans’ 
had been killed since the violence began. The 
Methodist Board of Missions said, also on the 20th, 
that about half of its 150 pastors were either in 
prison or had fled, and eight had been killed. 

Meanwhile in Luanda about 4,000 refugees from 
the northern areas were in refugee camps. In 
eastern Luanda a curfew had been imposed, follow- 
ing the death of 24 Africans at the hands of an 
angry European crowd. 

A new wave of attacks in the north from the 
25th onwards led to the arrest of 42 African pupils 
of a Protestant Mission as leaders of a terrorist 
plot. At the end of April the South African Press 
Association estimated nearly a thousand Europeans 
killed this year. In Leopoldville Mr. Roberto said 
that about 20,000 Africans had lost their lives in 
the same period. ; 


The Cost So Far 

What does all this mean? Three things stand 
out. First, even before the ‘war of extermination ’ 
takes its toll, the Angolan struggle will have cost 
incomparably more lives than any between Africans 
and an imperial power since the end of the German 
Colonial Empire in 1918. At the most conserva- 
tive estimate ten times more Europeans have already 
been killed than during the whole of the Mau Mau 
rebellion—at the least conservative estimate, 20 
times. African casualties are impossible to estimate 
accurately; they are certainly appalling. 

Second, the area at present largely controlled 
by the rebels is the richest part of Angola, contain- 
ing much of the rich coffee country and mineral 
resources. Hence the Government’s plan to estab- 
lish armed ‘ voluntary’ labour corps to harvest the 
coffee during the ‘extermination war’. The Portu- 
guese will clearly spare no effort to regain control 
over these areas. Only concerted and determined 
action by the United Nations could stop the impend- 
ing slaughter. 

Third, however extreme, however prolonged, the 
Portuguese plans for quelling the rebellion can- 
not succeed. Angola is too. vulnerable to in- 
fluences, for instance, from the Bakongo people 
across the border in the Leopoldville Province of 
the Congo for Portugal to achieve lasting defeat of 
the rebels. But this is little compensation for the 
appalling suffering she can inflict in the process of 
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COMMONWEALTH OPINION ... 


We print below the main points from a dawn 
‘broadcast to the nation’ by the President of 
Ghana, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah on April 8th, 1961. 


*‘] HAVE stated over and over again that members 

of the Convention People’s Party must not use 
their Party membership or official position for per- 
sonal gain or for the amassing of wealth. Such 
tendencies directly contradict our Party constitution 
which makes it clear that the aims and objects of 
the Party, among other things, are the building of 
a socialist pattern of society .. . 

‘TI have had occasion to emphasise the part which 
private enterprise will continue to play in our 
economic and industrial life. A different situation 
arises with Ghanaian business men who attempt to 
combine business with political life. Being a Party 
member of the Assembly means that the persons 
who take up these positions owe a duty to those 
who have elected them or who have given them 
their positions with confidence. To be able to 
maintain this confidence, therefore, they should not 
enter into any type of industrial or commercial 
undertaking. Any Party Member of Parliament 
who wishes to be a businessman can do so, but he 
should give up his seat in Parliament. In other 
words, no Minister, Ministerial Secretary or Party 
Member of Parliament should own a business or be 
involved in anyone else’s business, Ghanaian or 
foreign. ... 

“I must say that some trades union officials have 
now and again indulged in loose talk and reprehens- 
ible statements which do no good either to the 
Party, to the Government or to the nation. This 
is not the time for unbridled militant trade unionism 
in our country. Trade union officials must shed 
their colonial character and their colonial thinking. 
The approach of the Trades Union Congress to our 
national isuues should be seasoned and constructive 
in accordance with our present circumstances... . 
Pelicy Statzments 

‘In recent months people in Ghana and abroad 
have frequently been confused and the Govern- 
ment’s policies made uncertain as a result of un- 
authorised statements which have been made by 
persons employed by the Government or quasi- 
Government bodies. Often these statements have 
conflicted with the Government’s policies, and 
although they have been corrected subsequently by 
the Government much harm has been done and 
confusion and suspicion have resulted. . . . From 
now on, therefore, no public statement affecting 
Government policy will be made by any Minister, 
Ministerial Secretary, Member of a Government 
Corporation or Institution, Government official or 
any other person employed by the Government un- 
less that statement has first had Presidential or 
Cabinet approval. It is my intention to take strong 
disciplinary action . against any individual who 
infringes against this procedure. . . . 

‘I am aware that the evil of patronage finds a 
good deal of place in our society. I consider that 
it is entirely wrong for persons placed in positions 


of eminence or authority to use the influence of 
office in patronising others, in many cases wrong 
persons, for immoral favours. I am seeing to it 
that. this evil shall be uprooted no matter whose 
ox is gored. The same thing goes for nepotism 
which is, so to speak, a twin brother of the evil 
of patronage... . 

“Let me say a few words about the purchase 
of cocoa. The reports I have received so far indi- 
cate that the statement made in Parliament some 
time ago by the Minister of Labour and Co-opera- 
tives, that a State buying agency would be estab- 
lished by the Government and that this agency 
would control the purchase of cocoa throughout 
the country, has not been favourably received by 
the farmers. After careful consideration I have 
come to the conclusion that this proposal, which 
was announced in Parliament, is perhaps not the 
best way in which we can handle this important 
matter of the purchase of cocoa. ... I have there- 
fore instructed that the United Ghana Farmers’ 
Council, which embraces all the farmers of Ghana, 
should be given the sole responsibility for organis- 
ing the purchase of all cocoa produced in Ghana, 
on behalf of the Cocoa Marketing Board. I am 
assured by the United Ghana Farmers’ Council that 
they have made all the necessary arrangements and 
are prepared to undertake the purchase of cocoa as 
from the main crop this year... . 

Tnategration in the C.P.P. 

“Coming to the integral organisations of the Party. 
I consider it essential to emphasise once more that 
the Trades Union Congress, the United Ghana 
Farmers’ Council, the National Co-operative Coun- 
cil, and the National Council of Ghana Women, are 
integral parts of the Convention People’s Party, 
and in order to correct certain existing anomalies 
the Central Committee has decided that separate 
membership cards of the integral organisations shall 
be abolished forthwith. The membership card of 
the Party will be the only qualification for mem- 
bership within these organisations, namely, the 
Trades Union Congress, the United Ghana Farmers’ 
Council, the National Co-operative Council and the 
National Council of Ghana Women, and no other 
membership card other than that of the Convention 
People’s Party shall be recognised by these bodies. 
In all regional headquarters, provision will be made 
for the Central Party and these integral organisa- 
tion to be housed in one building. This is necessary 
for effective co-ordination and control. Also the 
separate flags used by these organisations will be 
abolished and replaced by the flag of the Conven- 
tion People’s Party... . 


Dr. Thomas Balogh, Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and a Member of the Bureau 
Committee, has been appointed Economic 
Adviser for African Development to the U.N. 
Food and Agricultural Organisation. He 
takes with him our hearty congratulations and 
best wishes. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


April 16th—May 15th 


South Africa 

On April 26th the Union Government announced 
plans for a bigger army, an enlarged Citizen Force, 
new laws to deal with the ‘traitors’ who could not 
be indicted in the Treason Trial, and the possibility 
of press censorship if opposition papers did not 
exercise ‘self-control’. On the same day Pondo- 
land’s territorial authority demanded independence 
from the Union. On May 3rd there were wide- 
spread raids by police on homes of Africans and 
whites suspected of association with the proposed 
demonstrations of May 31st. Mr. Swart, formerly 
Geveracr-General, will be the first Republican 
Presidency. Two African demonstrators were killed 
when police cpened fire at Warmbad on April 30th. 


United Nations 

The General Assembly recommended admission 
of both Mauretania and Outer Mongolia. This 
must be confirmed by the Security Council. The 
Committee on South-west Africa considered in 
closed session how to conduct an investigation of 
the territory *‘ with or without’ the Union’s permis- 
sion, in accordance with the recent General As- 
sembly resolution. Spain has agreed for the first 
time to submit information on its non-self-governing 
territories. Portugal still refuses to do so. 


Samoa 

Western Samoa, at present in Trusteeship by New 
Zealand, decided by an overwhelming majority in 
a plebiscite on May 9th, in favour of independence 
and their present constitution. 


Monrovia 

Twenty African states met in Monrovia on May 
8th to discuss African unity. The ‘Casablanca 
“Powers” did not attend, though two of them, Mali 
and Guinea, had originally been responsible for 
initiating the conference. In Ghana experts of the 
Casablanca Powers met in April to discuss the de- 
tails of the ‘Casablanca Charter’. 


Uganda : 

The Kabaka has ordered the reinstatement of 
members of the Lukiko who had been expelled for 
participation in the recent elections. The expuision 
was subsequently declared illegal by a Uganda 
Court. Mr. Milton Obote, now leader of the oppo- 
sition in the Ugando Legco, has said that the solu- 
tion of the Buganda problem is of primary import- 
ance, and implied an opinion that the Kabaka’s 
government should be separately represented at the 
London constitutional conference in September. The 
majority Democratic Party has opened its member- 
ship to non-Africans. 


British Guiana 

Mr. C. W. Guillebaud was appointed Chairman 
of a Salaries Review Commission to examine 
salaries and conditions in the public service and 
those of teachers in government and aided schools. 


It began its work on May 7th. 
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Hong Kong 

A representative of the Hong Kong Spinners’ 
Association and others associated with the cotton 
industry said early in May that the Hong Kong 
cotton industry is not prepared to renew or extend 
the 1959 voluntary agreement on the limitation of 
its exports to the United Kingdom. 
Ghana 

On May Ist President Nkrumah took over full 
executive direction of the ruling Convention People’s 
Party, in order to be able to direct ‘ the new political 
revolution regarding the . . . total liberation of 
Africa® and the ‘new . . . industrial and technical 
revolution’. At the end of April Professor Gower’s 
mammoth revision of Ghana’s company law was 
published, and received wide acclaim in Europe as 
in Africa. 


Southern Rhodesia 

New tax laws were announced on April 19th. 
They include a new maximum personal tax of £12 
a year on all employed persons irrespective of race. 
The minimum will be £2 a year; and it will be 
collected from employers. The National Demo- 
cratic Party said that if employers had the legal 
right to deduct the tax from workers’ wages, the 
Party would call the country out on strike. On May ~ 
7th an N.D.P. demonstration march of 400 was 
prevented from entering the city of Salisbury, after 
they had met Mr. Nkomo, the President, at the 
airport. 
Nigeria 

The ruling Northern People’s Congress (N.P.C.) 
swept to victory once again in the Northern Region 
elections early in May. In an enlarged House of 
170 elected members the N.P.C. won 159, the oppo- 
sition parties 11. This represents a relative as well 
as an absolute gain for the N.P.C. The Emir of 
Kano was appointed Acting Governor of the North- 
ern Region on May 4th. 


East African Newspapers 

The Aga Khan has combined with Thompson’s 
Newspapers and financial interests of Britain, 
the U.S., Switzerland and Ceylon in the conduct of 
East African Newspapers (Nation Series) Ltd., which 
publishes and distributes 14 newspapers and maga- 
zines in East Africa. 
Publications 

Report of Proceedings of Commonwealth Agri- 
cultural Bureaux Review Conference, London, 1960 
(Cmnd. 1322, H.M.S.O.). 

Electric Power Development in the U.K. Depen- 
dencies (C.O.I., H.M.S.O.). 

Double Taxation Arrangements in the Common- 
wealth (C.O.I., H.M.S.O.). 

The Bechuanaland  Protectorate—Photoposter. 
(H.M.S.O., Is. 6d.) 

Report of the Tanganyika Constitutional Confer- 
ence, 1961 (Cmnd. 1360, H.M.S.O., Is.). 

Annual Report of the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration, 1961 (H.M.S.O., 5s.). 
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Guide to Books 


Mambu 


By K. O. L. Burridge (Methuen, 42s.) 

When so much of our thinking about contact 
between cultures and races is in simple terms of 
economic exploitation, repression, the colour bar, 
Sharpeville, and independence movements, it is 
useful to be reminded that basically all culture 
contact should be seen in terms of the attempted 
reconciliation of conflicting value systems. ‘ Mambu’ 
does this admirably and vividly; we are not 
allowed to forget the individual human beings at 
the heart of the story. 

Mambu is the name of a man who twenty-five 
years ago led a Cargo movement in New Guinea. 
Cargo cults are Mellanesian, and particularly 
exotic, millenarian movements which involve ritual 
attempts to gain access to European goods—cargo. 
This was only one outburst in a pattern of events 
which Dr. Burridge chronicles and attempts to 
explain. Any book on Cargo cults has the great 
advantage of dealing with an exceptionally fascinat- 
ing subject, and ‘Mambu’ lives up to expectations ; 
it is exciting. It is also very readable and the 
presentation of some quite complex material is 
excellent. ‘Mambu’ is open to a number of 
theoretical objections, such as the imprecise use of 
the concepts of guilt and atonement. In general 
the theoretical frame of reference is anything but 
clear and much of the interpretation is highly 
subjective and will cause a lot of disagreement 
among social anthropologists. However, this will 
not detract from the general reader’s enjoyment. 

Dr. Burridge outlines the theoretical problems 
involved, adequately fills in the ethnographic back- 
ground and then traces the development of this 
one movement in response to a bewildering series 
of events—the advent of the white man, German, 
Australian, and Japanese administrations, mission- 
ary activity, the war, and even inflation. Conclu- 
sions are drawn and the author tries to answer the 
question, ‘Why do Cargo cults occur?’ The 
attempts to gain possession of European goods are 
the most obvious manifestations of the movements, 
but we are shown that what is really desired is 
“access to European goods within a particular 
moral relationship’. The basic trouble is that few 
meaningful reciprocal relationships have been estab- 
lished with the chief representatives of the European 
culture—administrative and missionary. The natives 
have not the categories of thought to deal with the 
new situation. As in our own society, there are 
too many choices. ‘General consent to a single 
and valid norm has disappeared in the inter-change 
of cultural vaiues’. No organisational means is 
available by which men can become whole moral 
beings again. 

When a Cargo movement breaks out it is led 
by a charismatic figure who has something of the 
quality of the new man in the new societv in which 
moral relationships will exist between all and the 
world will be meaningful again. Such outbursts 
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fail as political movements but add to the store 
of thé myth dream and the pattern continues. Dr. 
Burridge thinks that ‘the European, and chiefly 
administrative, problem is to work out how to enter 
the co-operative role and so short-circuit the need 
for charismatic articulation’. It is up to the white 
man to establish social relationships expressing true 
reciprocity and hence essential equality so that the 
black man knows where he stands in the world as 
a man. In their traditional system of values, * All 
men are considered to be equal one to another as 
whole beings, moral entities —which brings us back 
to Sharpeville and ourselves. Altogether a thought- 


provoking and excellent book. 
J. W. 


Eastera Windows 
By F. D. Ommanney (Longmans Green, 25s.) 

‘Eastern Windows’ is the seventh book from 
the pen of F. D. Ommanney, adding further lustre 
to his previous writings. Throughout his career 
beginning at the Royal College of Science and right 
up to the present moment as director of the Hong 
Kong Government Fisheries Research Unit, Om- 
manney has devoted his life to the study of the sea 
and the harvest it yields. 

But he could never be described as a man with 
a one-track mind because of his vital interest in 
everyone he meets in the countries bordering the 
seven seas. This is shown in the skill with which 
he paints word pictures of his impressions of people 
and places in a humorous, entertaining and under- 
standing manner. ‘Eastern Windows’ isan en- 
trancing account of the author’s research work (and 
play) in Singapore and Hong Kong, with a brief visit 
to Japan for an international conference, and of sea 
trips in Malayan waters, the China Seas and Pacific 
Ocean. 

The author does well to pay tribute to the Hong 
Kong administration in its herculean efforts to im- 
prove the standard of housing for the local inhabi- 
tants and for the hundreds of thousands of refugees 
from China. During the governorship of Sir 
Alexander Grantham and, more recently, of Sir 
Robert Black, permanent housing of a hygienic type 
has been constructed by Government and by volun- 
tary organisations with government aid for nearly 
400,000—the present population being rather over 
three million. Vertical building has, of course, been 
unavoidable owing to the shortage and high value 
of land. 

In the light of the numerous examples of sym- 
pathetic understanding and liberal thought scattered 
throughout the book, I confess myself to be quite 
bewildered by the author’s statement that he has 
“always found social intercourse between the races 
difficult and almost impossible to achieve with any 
degree of success’. With numerous life-long friends 
amongst Africans, Chinese, Indians and Malavs, in- 
cluding visits of some duration to their families in 
their homes, I am at a loss to reconcile the author’s 
alleged difficulty, including his statement: ‘ You may 


Parliament and the Commonwealth 


Colonial Development Corporation 

"THE Secretary of State for the Colonies said that 

the Government proposals were as follows. In 
the past, the true financial position of the Corpora- 
tion had been greatly obscured by the arrangements 
whereby, in recognition of the fact that some of the 
Corporation’s projects did not immediately become 
revenue-bearing, it did not have to service long- 
term Exchequer advances during the first seven years 
after they had been made. The accumulation of 
unpaid interest which had thus arisen amounted to 
about £11m. 

In order to ease the financial position of the Cor- 
poration, it had been decided to release it from the 
obligation to meet this liability when it became 
due, and to place the sum into a special account 
where interest would not be payable. They would 
also place in this account the Corporation’s debt— 
about £9m.—arising from the Exchequer advances 
for projects which had been wholly abandoned by 
the Corporation. 

Towards payment of both liabilities in the special 
account—up to a total of £20m. in all—the Cor- 
poration would pay over to the Exchequer 60 per 
cent. of its net annual profits in excess of £250,000. 
These profit-sharing arrangements were designed to 
relate the Corporation’s payments more closely to 
its financial capacities from time to time. These 
were, however, novel arrangements, and it was 
proposed to review them in three years’ time in 
the light of experience gained. 

The terms attaching to future advances by the 
Exchequer would depend on whether the Corpora- 
tion required them for making loans to third parties 
or for investment in equity-type holdings. In the 
case of loan transactions, the period over which 
repayments to the Exchequer would be made would 
be such as to conform generally to that of the 
capital repayments which the Corporation would be 
receiving from third parties. In the case of invest- 
ments in shares, the Corporation would general! 
draw long-term advances for a 40-year period, and, 
for this type of investment only, the seven-year 
grace period would continue to be applicable. 

He was satisfied that these arrangements would 
be of real assistance to the Corporation in the im- 
portant and difficult task in which it was engaged. 
The Corporation, for its part, would have preferred 
the adoption of the Sinclair Committee’s recom- 
mendation, whereby a part of the Exchequer 
advances would have been converted into equity 
capital. All the same, it considered that these 
changes would provide a sounder, stronger and more 
realistic basis for its future operations. To this 
result, the Corporation had made its contribution 
by accepting a restriction of the type of project to 
which the seven-year grace period would now apply. 
(April 27th.) 


Commonwealth Education. Dr. A. Thompson 
asked the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
relations how many applications had so far been 
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received for Commonwealth Scholarships, and from 
which countries. Mr. Sandys said that special 
agencies established in each Commonwealth country 
overseas by their respective Governments received 
applications for Commonwealth Scholarships. The 
number so far received was not available. Lists of 
selected candidates were submitted by these agencies 
to the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission. 
There had been applications from 37 countries in 
response to which a total of 468 nominations had 
been made in 1960-61 and 474 in 1961-62, ranging 
ia 80 for India to one for North Borneo. May 
8th.) 


Basutoland. Mr. Brockway asked the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations if he would 
now make a statement about the situation in Basuto- 
land following the banning of public meetings and 
the detention of 50 persons in Maseru. The Joint 
Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions (Mr. Bernard Braine) replied that the High 
Commissioner had reported that a further seven 
persons had been arrested on charges of intimida- 
tion in addition to those mentioned in the statement 
given to the House on March 30th. Of these, two 
had been convicted, two acquitted, and the cases 
against the remaining three were still under investi- 
gation. The immediate cause of this situation was 
a strike which spread beyond the control of the 
organisers owing to intimidation by hooligans who 
took advantage of the situation. 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference. Sir R. 
Robinson asked the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations if he would make a statement about 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference to be 
held in London later this year. 

Mr. Sandys replied that the Seventh Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Conference would be held in 
London in September. The Queen had graciously 
consented to open the Conference in Westminster 
Hall on Monday, September 25th. Members of both 
Houses would be invited to attend this ceremony 
Her Majesty had also given permission for the Con- 
ference to hold its other sessions in the Royal 
Gallery. This Conference would be of great im- 
portance ; and he was sure that hon. Members would 
join with the United Kingdom branch of the Asso- 
ciation in giving a warm welcome to fellow Mem- 
bers from overseas. 


Northern Rhodesia, U.N.ILP. In reply to Mr. 
Callaghan, Mr. Ian Macleod said that he was con- 
fident that no restriction would be placed on the 
lawful activity of any political party. The Governor 
had found no evidence to support the statement that 
supporters of the United National Independence 
Party had been maltreated. Where members of 
U.N.L.P. had been imprisoned this had followed 
breaches of the law, all of which had been brought 
to trial before the courts in the normal manner. 
Freedom of speech and association within the law 
were ensured to all inhabitants of the territory. 
(April 27th.) S64 


live for years in Hong Kong, I think, without ever 
going into a Chinese home’. It is puzzling to read 
in the same context that, ‘It was astonishing to see 
what a difference a knowledge of the language would 
make to the conduct and bearing of all the Chinese 
we met’. Surely one of one’s first duties after 
arriving in a foreign country is to do one’s utmost 
to acquire at least a colloquial knowledge of the 
local language, even if only as an expression of 
one’s desire to make friendly contact with the in- 
habitants. A number of faults are laid at the door 
of British career administrators ; but at least it must 
be conceded that in most administrations special 
efforts are made to enable officers to learn Malay, 
Cantonese, Hausa, Swahili, or what you will, and 
that at an early stage in their career. 
S. S.-C. 
History of Sierra Leone, 1400-1787. 
By Peter Kup (C.U.-P., 21s.) 

As the new nations of Africa have emerged they 
have eagerly sought to establish their past and so 
lay claim to a continuous identify over the cen- 
turies. The rebirth of the names ‘Ghana’ and 
“Mali” are the best known fruits of the trend, but 
serious works of scholarship have also been inspired 
by it. This study by the former editor of Sierra 
Leone Studies is one of these. 

In fact, however this is mainly the history of 
the European impact on Sierra Leone. It could 
hardly have been otherwise, for the sources relating 
even to this aspect of Sierra Leone’s history are 
scanty. For the four centuries covered, the only 
certain records are those from non-African sources, 
Arab as well as European. What native sources there 
are, such as oral traditions, are still suspect by 
historians, although the techniques for interpreting 
them are constantly being improved since the his- 
tory of Africa cannot be written without them. 

The author gives the correct meaning of the 
country’s name; not ‘Lion Mountain’ but ‘ Wild 
Mountain’. The word ‘Lyoa’ meaning wild or 
rough was later corrupted to the form we know 
today, despite the fact that there were no lions in 
Sierra Leone. He also produces evidence for some 
interesting ironies. Thus two years before the first 
freed slaves arrived in 1787 British traders shipped 
over 6,000 Africans from Sierra Leone River to the 
British and French colonies and another 7,000 to 
the Danes. 
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The area fell outside the mainstream of African 
events. ‘It was the retreat for those who, uprooted 
elsewhere amidst the clash of imperial armies sought 
sanctuary. . .’ The freed slaves were not the first 
to find a haven in the wild land. It is this remote- 
ness which in a sense has allowed this book to be 
written, for the arbitrary frontiers drawn in the 
scramble for Africa often confine historical study 
to unreal units. 

This work should have a good reception and 
should stimulate studies of the years after 1787 when 
Sierra Leonians migrated to all the other West 
African colonies and became the leaders in agita- 
tions for political advancement for Africans. 

R. L. MCLAUGHLAN 
Agony of the Congo 
By Ritchie Calder (Gollancz, 16s.) 

The author has again given us a magnificent and 
moving insight into the work of the United Nations. 
We recall ‘ Men against the Jungle’, ‘ Men against 
the Desert’. Few people combine his ability for 
exact recording and writing in a way that involves 
each one. 

Ritchie Calder dedicates his book to the men and 
women of the United Nations Operation in the 
Congo, who with patience and great forbearance 
and, indeed, loss of life, are trying to salvage a 
territory almost as big as India. The first chapter 
gives us the background, the Congo as the personal 
property of King Leopold II of the Belgians and 
then a colony since 1908. Ritchie Calder sweeps 
on from province to province—Leopoldville, Kasai, 
Kivu, Orientale, Equatorial and Katanga. We are 
told of the actual conditions resulting from the 
Belgians downing tools from fear, totally lacking 
in responsibility towards the people they had ex- 
ploited since 1885. The bitterest comment of all 
by a nun is quoted: ‘They left us’. ‘They’ were 
the Belgian doctors who deserted a leprosarium with 
775 victims of leprosy, leaving five nuns, African 
medical assistants and orderlies to take care of the 
patients. 

Whatever the criticism may be of the policy of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, there 
is no question of the courage, the endurance and 
ability of the man and women of all races and 
creeds who are serving the Congolese. 

H. S.-C. 
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